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Public Affairs. 


CONGRESS. 

On the 12th inst. in the Senate, the re- 
solution for admitting Missouri into the 
union was passed and sent to the other 
house. 

The House of Representatives on the 





same «ay resumed the consideration of | 


their resolution for the same purpose. Mr. 
M'‘lane, of Delaware, spoke two heurs in 
its iavour; Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, and 
Mr. Eustis, of Massachusetts, opposed it, 
at considerable length. On the 13th, Mr. 
Beecher, of Ohio, and Mr. Cook, of Illi- 
nois, spoke against the resolution. Mr. 
T.owndes replied, in a speech of two hours, 
to the arguments opposed to the passage 
of the resolution, and in vindication of the 
report of the committee. Mr. Sergeant 
rejoined, in a few explanatory remarks; 
and with his remarks the debate ended— 
not, however, before Mr. Gross, of New 


York, had intimated his intention to move | 


the previous question, with a view to close 


the debate. ‘The question was then taken, | 
“Shall the resolution be engrossed, and | 


ordered to be read a third time?” And on 
this question the yeas and nays were as 
follow: 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbot, Alexander, Allen, of | 


Tennessee, Anderson, Archer, of Maryland, 
Archer, of Virginia, Baldwin, Ball, Barbour, 


Bayly, Bloomfield, Brevard, Brown, Bryan, | 
Burton, Burwell, Cannon, Cobb, Cocke, Craw- | 


ford, Crowell, Culbreth, Culpepper, Cuthbert, 
Davidson, Earle, Edwards, of North Carolina, 


Fisher, Floyd, Garnett, Gray, Hall, of North | 


Carolina, Hardin, Hooks, Jackson, Johnson, 


Jones, of Virginia, Jones, of Tennessee, Kent, | 


Little, Lowndes, M‘Coy, M‘Creary, M‘Lane, 
of Delaware, M‘Lean, of Kentucky, Meigs, 
Mercer, Metcalf, Montgomery, T. L. Moore, 
Neale, Nelson, of Virginia, Newton, Overstreet, 
Parker, of Virginia, Pinckney, Randolph, Ran- 
kin, Reed, Rhea, Robertson, Settle, Shaw, 
Simkins, Smith, of New Jersey, Smith, of Ma- 
ryland, B. Smith, of Virginia, A. Smyth, of Vir- 
ginia, Smith, of North Carolina, Swearingen, 
Ferrell, Trimble, Tucker, of Virginia, Tucker, 
of South Carolina, Tyler, Walker, Warfield, 
Williams, of Virginia, Williams, of North Caro- 
lina—79. 


Vout. IV. 








Nays—Messrs. Adams, Allen,: of Massachu- 
setts, Allen, of New York, Baker, Bateman, 
Beecher, Boden, Brush,. Buffum, Butler, of 
New Hampshire, Campbell, Case, Clagget, 
Clark, Cook, Crafts, Cushman, Dane, Darling- 
ton, Dennison, Dewitt, Dickinson, Eddy, Ed- 
wards, of Connecticut, Edwards, of Perfnsylva- 
nia, Eustis, Fay, Folger, Foot, Ford, Forrest, 
Fuller, Gorham, Gross, of New York, Gross, 
of Pennsylvania, Guyon, Hackley, Hall, of New 
York, Hall, of Delaware, Hemphill, Hendricks, 
Hibshman, Hill, Hostetter, Kendall, Kinsey, 
Kinsley, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linn, Livermore, 
Maclay, M‘Cullough, Mallory, Marchand, Meech, 
Monell, R. Moore, S. Moore, Morton, Moseley, 
Murray, Nelson, of Massachusetts, Parker, of 
Massachusetts, Patterson, Phelps, Philson, Plu- 
mer, Rich, Richards, Richmond, Rogers, Ross, 
Russ, Sergeant, Silsbee, Sloan, Southard, Ste- 
vens, Storrs, Street, Strong, of Vermont, 
Strong, of New York, Tarr, Tomlinson, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Upham, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, 
Wendover, Whitman, Wood—93. 

And the resolution for the admission of 
the state of Missouri into the union was 
rejected. 

Mr. Lowndes then rose, and said that 
he did not wish to be disrespectful to the 
majority of the House, as declared on the 
vote just taken, but he now felt it to be his 
duty to call on them, having rejected the 
resolution proposed by the committee of 
their appointment, to devise and propose 
to the House the means necessary to pro- 
tect the territory, the property, and all the 
rights of the United States in the Missourt 
country. 


—-—_——— 


The Pennsylvania Legislature have be- 
fore them several important questions: 
the reduction of salaries—a proposal for a 
conventior to alter the constitution—one 
for abolishing the auction monopoly, and 
one exempting the society of Friends from 
military service. 

That the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
is a truth not peculiarly applicable to the 
point to establish which it was asserted, but 
bearing with equal force upon every con- 
dition of life. 1t remains for consideration 
upon every distinct question, what the hire 
should be. A popular opinion now is, that 


| the salaries of our legislators and other 
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ublic officers are too high and shonld be 
essened, and resolutions have passed the 
Assembly to reduce them, from ‘ that of the 
pete! to the representatives.’ So much 
onour is attached to public station, that 
if the pecuniary reward be equal to what 
is received for the exercise of equal abili- 
ty in other employments, the best talents 
of the state will be offered to the service of 
the people. It would therefore seem ex- 
edient, that salaries should be so regu- 
ated, as to rise no higher than this 
mark. The present stipend of our chief 
magistrate will be acknowledged to be 
less than is earned not only by mer- 
chants, who join the service of capital to 
their own talents, but by lawyers and phy- 
sicians of high standing, who employ no 
such auxiliary. _ Unless, then, we are pre- 
pared to say that the ability necessary to 
watch over the interests of a state, are less 
than those requisite for the attainment of 
eminence in the practice of law, which de- 
rives its dignity from a connexion with the 
ursuits of the statesman—unless we be- 
Reve that the physician, who removes the 
obstructions that derange the order of na- 
ture in the animal economy, is greater than 
he whose office it is to point out the re- 
strictions which destroy or delay the bene- 
ficent purposes of the God of Nature in 
regard to social prosperity and happiness— 
it is our opinion that we shall do wrong in 
making the salaries lower than they are; 
and that when it shall be expedient to 
change, it should be only to raise them. 

The following resolution has been offer- 
ed by Mr. Leiper, of Delaware: 

Whereas by the third section of the ninth ar- 
ticle of the constitution of this commonwealth, 
it is declared that * no human authority can in 
any case whatever control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience,” and whereas this state 
has always pursued a liberal policy, which has 
rendered her conspicuous among the states of 
the union; a toleration which has produced hap- 
piness at home. and commanded respect abroad. 
: In one particular, however, Pennsylvania is in- 
ferior to some of her sister states, and that con- 
science, which our constitution says no human 
authority should control, is menaced by com- 
pelling those to perform military duty who 
deem it repugnant to those higher duties which 
they owe to their God: theretore, 

Resolved, That the committee on the militia 
system be instructed to report such a supple- 
ment to the existing militia laws, as will exempt 
those who, from motives of conscience, are op- 
posed to bearing arms, from militia duty; or 
such a modification of the present laws, as will 
make it less repugnant to the feelings of that 
class of our fellow citizens. 

Mr. Raguet has laid on the table of the 
Senate a resolution, declaring it expedient 
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| zen by paying for a license, and giving 
satisfactory security for the payment of the 
duties to the state, may carry on the busi- 
ness of an auctioneer. 

“Time is the greatest innovator,” and 
will probably free us from most of the re- 
strictions that cramp the exertions of in- 
dustry or talent. We shall probably in less 
than ten years, be ready for the repeal of 
the usury laws. 

The evils of the present mode of ap- 
pointing to office in this state, alluded to 
in the resolution of Mr. Lawrence, (see 
p. 388,) are well known to every Pennsy|- 
vanian. We cannot, however, wish that a 
convention should now be called to amend 
the constitution. It is better to suffer an 
established evil for a few years longer than 
to incur any risk of alteration without im- 
provement. Such a patient course is not 
only fitted to produce an habitual respect 
for our Magna Charta, but affords a greater 
probability of final advancement in the 
practice of the true systein of government. 
When the subject shall have been before 
the public for some years, and plans shall 
have been proposed and commented upon; 
when there shall be a great certainty that 
the best talents of the state will be called 
to this work by the people, then will be 
the time for the friends of reformation to 
call a convention. 


The society of Friends are entitled to 
the liberty of conscience asked for them, 
upon many other grounds than the article 
in the constitution. From that exemplary 
sect, no child is educated at the public ex- 
pense, and no pauper applies for pecuniary 
assistance. Not content, however, with 








their proportion of the tax for public in- 
struction and for the poor, and are equal 
to the most zealous and benevolent in 
the promotion of every benevolent un- 





tient and persevering in all that they un- 
_dertake, their ardour never requires the 
aid of novelty; and the abolition of the 
slave trade is a noble proof of the success 
of such qualities. ‘To them Pennsylvania 
is indebted for most of what is good in her: 
let us not ungratefully continue to harass 
them on account of their refusal to take 
part in an idle parade; or to pay fines 
which we really believe serve little else 
than to increase drunkenness and debauch- 
ery 


opportunities of forming an opinion ef this 








go to amend the auction law, that any citi- || society, we have found our respect fer them 


thus fulfilling their part, they willingly pay f 


dertaking warranted by sound reason. Pa- | 


We intend at some future time to re- | 
turn to this subject. Having had the best | 
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DEAF AND DUMB ASSOCIATION. 


to “grow with our years, and strengthen 
with our strength,” and shall always be 
glad to offer our feeble testimony in their 
favour. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in Gene- 
ral Assembly met, the petition of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
respectfully showeth: 


That your memorialists having formed a school 
for the education of the deaf and dumb, are de- 
sirous of making the general assembly acquaint- 
ed with the necessity which they conceive ex- 
ists for an establishment of the kind in Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as of requesting an act of incorpo- 
ration, and soliciting such pecuniary aid as an 
enlightened and liberal legislature may be 
pleased to bestow, upon their primary labours. 

But two seminaries for the instruction of those 
who are deprived of hearing and of speech, had 
hitherto been founded in the United States, and 
both of them located so remotely from Pennsy]- 
vania, as to render it impracticable for most, if 
any, of our fellow citizens to avail themselves 
of the benefits of those establishments. The ne- 
cessity and utility of asylums, similar to those 
which reflect honour upon New York and Con- 
necticut, were long ago perceived and admitted ; 
and Pennsylvania would not have been dilatory 
in a work of such exalted charity, were it not 
for the difficulty of procuring teachers qualified 
for the interesting duty of imparting knowledge 
to those to whom voice and the sense of sounds 
are denied. This obstacle to the commencement 
of an institution so much desired, was happily 
removed by the beneficent devotion of a gen- 
tleman to the acquirement of the requisite in- 
formation, who seems to have been fortunately 
offered to the acceptance of Pennsylvania, as 
an instructer of the deaf and dumb. 

As soon as the fact of his talents and zeal for 
this useful occupation was promulgated, and his 


success in teaching the deaf and dumb ascer- | 


tained, your memorialists engaged his services, 
and proceeded to collect funds for the imme- 
diate support of an asylum, in which are now 
rapidly progressing under his tuition 19 mute 
pupils, of whom 15 are gratuitously instructed 
and maintained. In addition to the number who 
already partake of the care of your memorialists, 
not less than 60 are known to reside in this vi- 
cinity, and judging from these data, it is fair to 
presume that an aggregate of 400 will be found 
in Pennsylvania, whose appeal to its considerate 
notice cannot be resisted. 

In order to give durability to the establish- 
ment, and render it co-extensive with the claims 
which will be made upon it, from all parts of the 
commonwealth, an act of incorporation is essen- 
tial; and your memorialists are emboldened to 
express their conviction, that as the benefits of 
the institution are freely offered to the state at 
large, the legislature will not withhold from it 
the necessary protection and bounty. 

Whilst neighbouring commonwealths, and re- 
mote nations, are illustrating their philanthropy 
and philosophy, in conferring the blessings of 
intellectual improvement upon a portion of the 
humay race, who, more emphatically than any 
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| other, invoke the sympathy and solace of their 
| fellow beings, it cannot be doubted that Penn- 
| sylvania will sustain her character for benevo- 
_ lence, by imitating examples at once so dignified 
and kind. To the performance of these gene- 
| rous duties, states, as well as individuals, are 
called by the most sacred and pathetic invita- 
tions ; and upon both, in the fulfilment of them, 
will surely be dispensed those precious rewards 
which only flow from Gop. 
Signed by order and on the behalf of the in- 
stitution, 
Wurm Waitt, 
President. 
Rosert Patrerson, 
Horace Binney, 
Roserts Vaux, 
N. CuHarpman, 
Vice-Presidents, 
Attested—Roszertr Watss, Cor. Sec. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1820. 








Agriculture. 














“ Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well a% 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
’ 














blished throughout our borders. 
ae — 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agriculture, passed 
June 20, 1820, authorizing a committee, consist- 
ing of the President and Curators, to publish 
such communications to the society as they may 
think proper—it was resolved by the commit- 
tee, that the following be printed in the Na- 
tional Recorder. 

By order of the Curators, 
I, C. Jones. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE. 
Read 21st November, 1820, 


Philadelphia, 11th mo. 13th, 1820. 

Curators of the Phil. Agric. Society, 
Gentlemen—I know of no description 
of fruit, more delightful to the palate, 
than some species of the grape, and none, 
I believe, which is generally consider- 
ed more wholesome; particularly some of 
the more delicate kinds of the European 
and other foreign grapes, which it has been 


considered almost impracticable to culti- 
vate to advantage in this climate; except- 








ing in some well protected and southernly 
3 
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exposed situations, within the verge of our | 
cities. I have heard of many attempts 
being made in the country, to cultivate the 
white sweetwater, and some other tender 
kinds, without success; and that it has 
nearly been given over as a hopeless case. 
Then how desirable it will be to those, who 
properly appreciate the culture of the vine, 
to have any information elicited upon the 
subject, having a tendency to obviate the 
difficulty. Judging from a plan I have been 
in the practice of pursuing these two years 
past, I am induced to believe we can suc- 
ceed in the country nearly, if not quite, as 
well as those who have some of the most 
favourable situations in the city. 

My plan is to trim my vines of the most 
tender descriptions in the fall; say from 
the first to the tenth of the Eleventh month 
(November); after which, take them down 
from the arbour to which they have been 
attached through the season, and lay them 
upon the surface of the ground: then cover 
them over with the adjoining soil, about 
four to five inches in depth: so let them re- 
main till the next ensuing spring, say until 
after the severe frosts are past. I have let 
mine remain in that state until the ninth or 
twelfth of the Fourth month (April). On 
uncovering them, they have uniformly had 
a fresh, healthy appearance, and I have dis- 
covered no bleeding of the vines; to pre- 
vent which, I consider the fall trimming of 
importance, on account of the necessity of 
letting them remain in the covered state to 
so late a period in the season. If the vines 
should have attained a considerable size, 
some care will be requisite in laying them 
down, that a tolerably regular curve be 
formed near the bottom; otherwise, the 
woody fibres may be so much strained as 
to injure them; but this is easily prevented, 
by previously raising the earth round the 
foot of the vine, to the height of one, two, 
or three feet, according to its size. 

To the adoption of this practice of co- 
vering with earth (as no greater degree of 
cold, can penetrate through the covering, 
than $2 degrees of Fahrenheit), I have at- 
tributed some handsome crops obtained, of 
my white sweetwater, and also some very 
fine bunches, this season, from a young vine 
called the Montesquieu, which I consider 
a remarkably fine grape, originally intro- 
duced from France, 

I remain your friend, 
Isaac C, Jones. 


P.S.—It will be best, to insure the vines 
from bleeding in the spring, to omit cover- 
ing them for a week or ten days, after 
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trimming in the fall, in order that the 
wounds occasioned by trimming may have 
time to dry, and the pores in some mea- 
sure become closed by exposure to the at- 
mosphere. LC. J. 


FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


MILLET—CLOVER. 

Messrs. Littell & Henry, 

The last spring, the sowing millet, with 
a view to afford winter provender for cat- 
tle, and a great store of seed for poultry, 
swine and milch cows, was introduced in 
several parts of the country. A great ob- 
ject also was, to interrupt the course of 
general cropping; so as to recover the fa- 
culty in our soils to grow clover, as in for- 
mer periods of our agricultural rotations. 
It is a most lamentable fact, that clover 
has failed, gradually, for several years 
past; insomuch that, in many parts, it has 
become unprofitable and almost worthless. 
The plaster bas lost character, unjustly; 
because, to its inefficacy, the failure of the 
clover crops has been wrongfully attribut- 
ed. Whereas, in truth, our lands are 
clover sicic, (to use a country phrase,) and 
plaster has not its faveurite subject to 
operate upon. In the Agricultural Alma- 
nac, (under the patronage of the Philadel- 
phia Agricultural Society,) for 1821, it will 
be seen, that the same misfortune attends 
this plant in England; where large pre- 
miums are offered for remedies or substi- 
tutes. Whether millet will be of service 
in this regard, requires experience and 
time to prove. But of itself it is a most 
valuable crop; if the correct mode of cul- 
ture were known. I find that its cultiva- 
tion has been attended with such various 
success, or misfortune, that opinions con- 
cerning it are widely different; and, in 
the few instances I have known, discou- 
raging for the most part. In one case, a 
farmer near the city, had about two acres 
sown with half a bushel of seed to the 
acre. A more captivating crop of any 
plant could not be exhibited. He has 
threshed about one-third of its product; 
and has thirty-three bushels of excellent 
seed; which he is expending profitably, 
not only for feeding his stock, but as an 
esculent in his family. Horses and horned 
cattle leave his best hay, to feed voracious- 
ly on the millet straw, or rather hay, 
which amounts to three and a half, or four 
tons per acre. Of course, his opinion is 
highly favourable. But in general it. ap- 
pears that other farmers are either preju- 
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SUGAR MAPLE. 


diced, or have been unsuccessful. The 
seed, last spring, sold for two and three 
dollars per bushel; yet now, it is either 
out of demand, or sells for a trifling sum. 
It is therefore greatly to be desired, that 
some intelligent and experienced farmer, 
in either our own, or a neighbouring state, 
would give infermation of the mode of cul- 
ture and character of this plant; so that, 
in the next season, farther experiments 
may be made. I had several acres sown 
with millet, and have no reason to com- 
plain ; buthave not succeeded to my wish- 
es. The culture was in the hands of a 
tenant; and a storm injured the crop: 
nor was the field free from weeds of inju- 
rious qualities. Yet I have no doubt of 
its being highly valuable ; and well worthy 
the attention of our farmers. ‘Too many 
of them are in premature despair, when a 
failure in a first experiment occurs. I 
have heard, that the culture of millet is 
favourably prosecuted in Bucks County, 
and in some parts of Jersey and WVew 
Fork. Should this be the case, the culti- 
vators of this crop would essentially serve 
the interests of agriculture, by giving the 
necessary information on the subject to our 
Agricultural Society, or in the public 
prints. 

I know that experience in the time of 
cutting the crop, is essential. The seed 
should not be suffered to ripen entirely ; 
because the hay is injured in this case, and 
the seed sheds profusely. It must be cut 
as soon as the seed begins to turn; and it 
will maturate in the mow, or stack. 

Rusticus. 
December 20, 1820. 


——> 


SUGAR MAPLE. 


Exiract of a Letter from William Coxe, Esq. on 
the Cultivation of the Sugar Maple. 


Burlington, March 7th, 1820. 
Dear Sir—I understand that you have 
been directing your attention to the sugar 


maple, in the belief that it will be found an | 
advantageous substitute for the several va- | 


rieties of poplars, as a useful as well as 
ornamental tree; and that you are desi- 
rous of obtaining any information respect- 
ing its culture, or properties, that I may 
be able to communicate. 

I have for some time been convinced 
that none of the poplars would prove a be- 
neficial kind of timber to our farmers, from 
their disposition to extend their roots, and 
propagate suckers at a great distance, and 
from the offensive cotton which is produced 


— 
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by the Athenian and Georgia varieties ; 
and I have made many experiments in the 
hope of discovering a tree, valuable for its 
timber, and clean and ornamental in its 
foliage, which could be propagated by seed- 
lings. Among others, I planted the sugar 
maple, and am happy to find it one of the 
hardiest and handsomest trees, even on the 
light sandy soil around my house; capable 
of withstanding the severity of the drought 
of the last and preceding summers, the 
most intense that are recollected in our 
country. Of eighteen trees I lost but two, 
while the native chesnuts, raised from the 
nut, all perished; and little better success 
was experienced in a variety of trees plant- 
ed on the same ground, such as the pine, 
sycamore, larch, spruce, &c. The Ameri- 
can elm is thought to be a hardy tree, but 
with me it proved less so than the sugar 
maple. It is generally believed that all the 
varieties of the maple require a damp soil: 
this is the case with several of them, but 
the acer saccharum flourishes in a loamy 
wheat soil, in many districts of our western 
and northern country. The facility by 
which it may be propagated from the seed, 
renders its diffusion through our country, 
tu any extent, very easy and cheap. 








| 
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Few of our native trees are more useful 
for fuel, and the manufacture of potash; 
and as the means of affording a great and 
almost inexhaustible supply of sugar, it be- 
comes an object of great importance, even 
to the farmer, who 1s desirous of transmit- 
| ting a valuable inheritance to his children. 
_ It is my intention to plant this tree in the 
_ place of a line of the Athenian poplars, which 
I have been obliged to cut down after eight 
years luxuriant growth, from their injuri- 
ous effect on the adjoining fields, by the 
_ extension of their roots to sixty and seventy 
_ feet, throwing up a little forest of suckers. 


[ Rural Mag. 











DEATH OF M. DE CONDORCET. 
BY MADAME SUARD. 


| In the summer of 1794, M. Suard and 

his wife resided at a country house which 
| they possessed at Fontenay,near Paris. We 
_ had spenta few days in Paris, says madame 
| Suard, and on our return were informed 
| that a man of strange appearance, in pan- 
| taloons, with a shabby cap and a long beard, 
_ had called twice at Fontenay, and was ex- 
| tremely disappointed at our absence. Next 
| morning our maid servant entered my room 
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in great alarm. “ Madame,” cried she “a 
hideous fellow, with a prodigious beard, has 
{ust called, and I have conducted him to 

. Suard.” 

{ immediately suspected that it might be 
some proscribed person in questof anasylum 
and protection, but took good care to con- 
ceal this conjecture from the maid, who 
was a patriot. On the other hand, I laugh- 
ed at her fear of the stranger’s long beard, 
and said, he was no doubt a messenger sent 
upon some errand or other by one of our 
acquaintance. She left the room, and pre- 
sently M. Suard entered, and hastily de- 
sired me to give him the keys of the meat- 
safe and the wine, and some snuff. “Good 
God! what is the matter, my dear?” said I, 
handing to him what he asked for. “ You 
shall know all,” replied he, as hastily as 
before, “but stay here, you must not come 
up stairs.” 
new to me, and he immediately added, 
“You will remain below—won’t you P’— 
“Certainly I will,” replied I, thoroughly 
convinced of his kind intentions. ‘Two 


hours elapsed before I again saw M. Suard. | 
I had meanwhile risen, and as my room | 


had two windows, one of which looked to- 
wards the door of the court-yard, I ob- 
served a man going away, and though I 
could only see his back, still his gait and 
figure excited my profound pity. He was 
feeling, without turning round, in both his 
coat pockets for something that he did not 
find. When he was gone, M. Suard came 
and informed me that it was our old inti- 
mate friend M.deCondorcet. How heartily 
did I rejoice that I had not been the first 
who saw him! An involuntary exclamation 
of horror would have escaped me at his al- 
tered condition; it would have betrayed 
him, and plunged me into inexpressible 
distress. Apprehensive lest, as a proscribed 
person, he should bring trouble or even 
danger upon a generous wife who had af- 
forded him an asylum and wished to detain 
him, he had quitted her in spite of her en- 
treaties. The man who was once beloved 
by all who knew him, who was distinguish- 
ed by the epithet of the good, the kind, 
and who had moved in the highest circles, 
had for three days endured hunger and 
thirst, and had no other bed than the quar- 
ries by the side of the road to Fontenay: 
there he had been wounded by the falling 
of a stone upon his leg, and without pass- 
port he durst not show himself any where 
_except at our house. His situation could 
“not but move me to the bottom of my 
heart, and all that had for some time past 
‘alienated us from each other was instantly 








Such a prohibition was quite | 


<a 








DEATH OF CONDORCET. 


forgotten.* The unparalleled friendship 
alone, which for sixteen years had embel- 
lished my life, and had surpassed almost 
every idea that I could form of this con- 
nexion, was now present to my remem- 
brance. 

M. Suard had furnished him with a plen- 
tiful meal and a supply of snuff, which had 
lately become an indispensable necessary 
tohim. I had given a packet of the latter 
to M. Suard, and was extremely vexed to 
find this very packet lying upon the floor 
as I passed through the hall. This was 
what he had missed before he opened the 
door of the court yard; and I am convinced 
that it was this unlucky accident which in- 
duced him to go to the public house at 
Chamart in hopes of obtaining snuff, for 
he could not want other refreshments after 
the breakfast which he had taken. M. 
Suard had also given him some linen for 
his wounded leg, and a Horace to amuse 
him during the day, and had appointed him 
to call again at our house at dusk in the 
evening. 

He had asked M. Suard, whether he 
could afford him an asylum. M. Suard re- 
plied that he could cheerfully sacrifice his 
own life for him, but that he could not dis- 
pose of mine; he would speak to me, though 
he was sure that my sentiments would cor- 
respond with his. Condorcet answered, 
“'That I am perfectly convinced of.” “ But,” 
observed M. Suard, “ we live in a very bad 
commune, and if you were to remain here, 
you would yourself be exposed to the great- 
est danger, for we have but one maid ser- 
vant, and her we cannot depend upon: 
still I hope, without risk either to you or 
my wife, to be able to lodge you for one 
night. I shall now go immediately to Paris 
to see some of our old friends, and, if pos- 
sible, to procure a passport for you. Re- 
turn at eight o’clock this evening, when 
the maid shall be out of the way; we will 
find you accommodation for the night, and 
then, provided with a passport, you will be 
able to go whither you think proper.” 

He acknowledged to M. Suard, that he 
apprehended most danger in the early part 
of the day, but was less concerned about 
the evening. He did not dissemble the 
pain which he felt on account of the course 
of public affairs, and the state of the party — 
to which his ambitious hopes had induced 
him to attach himself; and I have it in my 
power to affirm, that he was certainly not 





* It was the revolution which had estranged 
M. Condorcet, as well as M. Garat, from the 
Suard family. | 
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the author of the scandalous papér against 
the king, which appeared in a periodical 
publication of the time, subscribed with his 
name. He had indeed permitted the pub- 
lisher to use his name, but this man had 
abused that liberty in the most unwarrant- 
able manner. 

M. Suard walked to Paris and returned 
much fatigued, but in high spirits, because 
Cabanis, the physician, had procured him a 
passport. My joy was equal to his. We 
gave our servant permission to go out till 
ten o’clock; and fastened the door of the 
staircase leading to our apartments, so that 
there was no other way through them than 
the garden. 

Condorcet was acquainted with this ar- 
rangement: it was intended that he should 
sleep on the sofa in the hall, whither pro- 
visions, wine, linen, snuff, and whatever 
else he could want, were carried. I told 
M. Suard that, as there was danger, (for 
the municipal officers might appear, and 
then we should all certainly have been 
lost,) I would share it and see the poor 
fugitive also: certain that my sincere pity 
would give him pleasure, M. Suard assent- 
ed; but we waited in vain for him till ten 
o’clock. We thought it probable that he 
might be gone to Auteuil, where his wife 
and daughter resided ; but on our paying a 
visit in the evening of the next day toa 
neighbour, he asked those about him, 
amongst whom was M. Suard, whether 
they had heard that the person found dead 
that morning in the prison of Bourg-la- 
Reine was supposed to be M. Condorcet? 
M. Suard was thunderstruck. “ Pray sir,” 
said he, “speak softly, that my wife may 
not hear you, and tell me-what you know 
of the affair.” He then related that on the 
preceding day, a stranger had entered the 
public house at Clamart (near Fontenay), 
and asked for eggs; shortly afterwards 
some municipal officers arrived, and being 
struck by his dress, they inquired who he 
was and whither he was going, and insist- 
ed on the production of his papers. As his 
answers betrayed embarrassment, and he 
had no passport to exhibit, they declared 
that they would take him to Bourg-la-Reine; 
but being unable to walk, he was conveyed 
thither in a cart, and found dead next morn- 
ing in the prison. His shirt, of very fine 
linen, was marked with the letter C, and 
in his pockets was found some money and 
a Horace. These circumstances placed 
the matter beyond all doubt. The news of 
his deplorable fate, when afterwards com- 
municated to me, cost me many bitter 
tears. [Mew Month. Mag. 








BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


After some remarks upon the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, the British Re- 
view, Pamphleteer, Retrospective Review, 
Monthly Review, Eclectic Review, British 
Critic, Edinburgh Monthly Review, and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine—a writer in the 
New Monthly Magazine thus proceeds: 


“Yet we must turn from his gentle 
work, to gaze on the bright aurora borealis 
—the new and ever varying northern light 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. We remember 
no work of which so much might be truly 
said, both in censure and in eulogy; no 
work, at sometimes so profound, and at 
others so trifling; one moment so instinct | 
with noble indignation, the next so pitifully 
falling into the errors it had denounced; in 
one page breathing the deepest and the 
kindliest spirit of criticism, in another con- 
descending to give currency to the lowest 
calumnies. The air of young life—the 
exuberance both of talent and of animal 
spirits, which this work indicates, will ex- 
cuse much of that wantonness, which evi- 
dently arises from the fresh spirit of hope 
and of joy. But there are some of its ex- 
cesses which nothing can palliate; which 
can be attributed to nothing but malignant 
passions, or to the baser desire of extending 
its sale. Less censurable, but scarcely less 
productive of unpleasant results, is its 
practice of dragging the peculiarities, the 
conversation, and domestic habits of dis- 
tinguished individuals into public view, to. 
ratify a diseased curiosity at the expense 
of men by whom its authors have been trust- 
ed. Such a course, if largely followed, would 
destroy all that is private and social in 
life, and leave us nothing but our public ex- 
istence. How must the joyous intercourses 
of society be chilled, and the free unbosom- 
ing of the soul be checked, by the feeling 
that some one is present who will put 
down every look, and word, and tone, in a 
note book, and exhibit them to the common 
gaze! If the enshading sanctities of life 
are to be cut away—as in Peter’s Letters, 
or in the Letters from the Lakes, its joys 
will speedily perish. When they can no 
longer nestle in privacy, they will wither. 
We cannot,however, refuse to Blackwood’s 
contributors the praise of great boldness in 
throwing away the external dignities of li- 
terature, and mingling their wit and elo- 
quence and poetry with the familiarities of 
life, with an ease which nothing but the 
consciousness of great and genuine talent 
could inspire or justify. Most of their jests 
have, we think, been carried a little teo 
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far. The town begins to sicken of their | 


cence articles; to nauseate the blended 


anguage of Olympus and St. Giles’s; to | 


long for inspiration from a purer spring 
than Belsher’s tap; and to desire sight of 
Apollo and the muses in a Drighter ring 
than that of Moulsey-hurst. We ought 
not to forget the debt which we owe to this 
magazine for infusing something of the 
finest and profoundest spirit of the German 
writers into our criticism,and for its “high 
and hearted” eulogies of thegreatest, though 
not the most popular, of our living poets.” 





FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


ESSAYS AND SKETCHES, &C. 


Another little volume, published in Lon- 
don this spring, which we think is pretty 
sure to survive the mass of new books, 
thrown out for the diversion of the reading 
public, is entitled. ‘Essays and Sketches 
of Life and Character, by a Gentleman 
who has left his lodgings.” We have sel- 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





dom perused any similar volume with | 


higher pleasure, It is written throughout 
with great facility and elegance, and bears 


every where indubitable marks of an up- | 


right and honourable mind, richly cultivat- 
ed both by study and travel. The author 
is evidently both 
lar, and the only thing we have any ob- 
jection to about him is that he is a wuic. 
But of that more in the sequel. We rather 
think that we trace some resemblance 
between his style, both of writing and 
thinking, and that of a certain little book 
“Qn the Faults of English Manners,” 
which we reviewed a good many months 
ago. But in this we may be mistaken, not 
having at present that interesting work at 
hand for the purpose of comparison. 
There is no occasion for criticism when 
a single extract will suffice to convince 
our readers, that we are right in the high 
opinion we have expressed of our author’s 
merits ; and we prefer, chiefly on account 
of its brevity, the following sketch, enti- 
tled “National Character,’ which we are 
told was written at Paris in the year 1815. 
“1 was sitting one day in company with a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, an Eng- 
lishman, and a German, when a conversa- 
tion began upon the merits of their respec- 
tive nations. As I found the argument 
growing warm, especially on the part of the 
Frenchman, who was pouring a shower of 
small talk upon the Englishman, and of the 
Italian, who was near touching the ceiling 
with his hands, in order to invoke the ven- 


a gentleman and a scho- | 





| begin. 





CHARACTERISTIC NATIONAL PREJUDICES. 


geance of Heaven upon the German, If be- 
thought me of a method to temper the dis- 
cussion; | proposed that each should set | 
forth his reasons for preferring his own na- 
tion in a continued speech, and that I, as 
an impartial hearer should be the judge 
amongst them. My proposal was svon ac- 
cepted; but harmony had like to have been 
again destroyed by a dispute who was to 
i The Frenchman talked aloud, the 
German muttered, and the Italian spouted. 
Amidst the confusion of their voices I could 
now ‘and then distinguish the words co- 
medie, boulevards, esprit, empfindungen, 
genuss, bequemlichkeit, cantatrice, capo 
d’opera, cosa superba, &c.; only the Spa- 
niard and the Englishman looked upon the 
contest with seeming indifference and con- 
tempt; at last I succeeded in stopping 
them, and prevailed on them to speak in 
the following order. 

“T addrest myself first to the Spaniard, 
who was by no means a Liberal, and said, 
‘Tell me why you consider your own na- 
tion as the wisest, the happiest, and the 
best >—he answered, ‘I consider the two 
former epithets as entirely superfluous ; for 
if we are the best, we must be the happiest; 
and if we are the happiest and best, we 
must be the wisest.’ 

“Now, I believe, there is no man who 
performs, so well as the Spaniard, his duty 
to God and to his neighbour. He worships 
in the most exact, and even the most splen- 
did manner, the Divine Creator, the Re- 
deemer, the Holy Ghost, and the Blessed 
Virgin, and he does not forget to pray for 
the intercession of the least of the saints 
whom the church has admitted ; he is loyal 
to his king, to the utmost stretch of Chris- 
tian patience and submission ; he is kind 
and charitable to his fellow creatures, help- 
ing the needy, and feeding the hungry; he 
reaps the reward of his goed actions ina 
perpetual cheerfulness. Cheerfulness is the 
habit of the good; gayety is but the deli- 
rium of the wicked. Nor let it be supposed, 
as many declamatory writers have assert- 
ed, that the Inquisition has diminished the 
happiness of Spain. It is only through the 
acts of the Inquisition, that the Spanish 
people have been preserved in a unanimous 
faith. Now, even granting, for argument’s 
sake, that other religions may be equally 

ood for a future life, there is nothing 
which tends so much to union and harmo- 
ny in the present, as worship at the same 
altar, reliance upon the same means of sal- 
vation, obligation to the same duties, and 
hope of the same final reward. Much has 
been said of the victims of the Inquisition. 
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the care which that holy tribunal ation 
ed not to hurt the reputation of families, 
by publishing their proceedings, has serv- 
ed to spread a clamour against them ; for 
that which is secret is always magnified by 
report. It is thus that fame revenges her- 
self on those who wish to keep her out. 
But, in reality, are the victims of the In- 
quisition to be compared with those of the 
day of St. Barthelemi, and the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz?—such are the ef- 
fects of admitting the infection, and then 
endeavouring to stop it; or are they to be 
compared with the thousands who suftered 
in England under Henry VIII, Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth—such are the conse- 
quences of admitting, without control, the 
preachers of heresy and schism. 

“« If we do not want the religious tole- 
ration of England, still less do we stand in 
need of her political liberty. The sun 
which favours our country with its propi- 
tious influence, gives us enjoyment sufh- 
cient without seeking to busy ourselves in 
the affairs of government. Libevty is, in 
fact, a poor substitute for a fine climate. 
The people of the south only require the 
presence of that power which raises the 
corn, which ripens the grape, in order to 
be satisfied with their position. ‘To ask if 
they are happy, you need only ask if they 
exist. But with the people of the north 
it is necessary to dig mines, to hew down 
forests, to build houses, te obtain, in a 
small space, of a few feet, that warm, com- 
fortable sensation, which a southern pea- 
sant feels in the large mansion of nature ; 
he is obliged to look for some artificial 
source of pleasure, to intoxicate himself 
with the poison of distilled spirits, or the 
tumult of political contention. We court 
no such advantages. To those who love 
care, we leave the trouble of governing ; 
and we should think it as absurd to insist 
upon electing deputies, and making laws, 
because we have the right to do it, as to 
carry burdens, because we have backs ca- 
pable of supporting them. Having said 
what is sufficient to convince ali men of 
sense, I will not dilate upon the beauty of 
our country; the majesty of Granada, the 
splendour of Seville, the fertility of Va- 
lencia. You know our land, and can do 
justice to it’—Having thus spoken, the 


Spaniard folded his arms in his cloak, 
which he always wore, even in France; 
and, I observed, he never listened to a 
word that was spoken afterwards. 

“ Having put the same question to the 
Italian that I had addrest to the Spaniard, 
he answered to the following purport :— 








That what had been just said, concerning 
the pleasure derived from climate, applied, 
with equal force, to Italy, and set their two 

countries above all the rest of Europe. ‘In- 
deed, he said, ‘ the native of London, or 
Hamburgh, cannot conceive, unless he tra- 
vels to our land, the pleasure to be derived 
from the touch of a cisalpine atmosphere. 
Our nerves seem to swell and extend them- 
selves to receive the delightful sensation ; 
our eyes dwell without fatigue or pain up- 
on the beauties of a rich and warm land- 
scape: even the voice maintains its clear- 
ness only in the air which the sun has 
blessed. But if we had merely this ad- 
vantage, we should rival, and not precede 
Spain in happiness. 
cumstance that Italy owes her glory, her 
occupation, her delight :—to taste. With 
justice it has been said, that this is the only 
pursuit of which the pleasures far out- 
balance the pains. A man may meet with 
an unfaithful mistress, or be rejected by an 
ungrateful sovereign, but nothing obliges 
him to gaze ata bad picture, or dwell upon 
a disproportioned building. A great work 
of art may be said to be the most ‘successful 
result of human effort: a fine statue requires 
as much genius in the conception as the 
most difficult problem of Newton; it de- 
mands as much skill in the execution as 
the formation of a time-piece ; and, when 
finished, it attracts the admiration, and 
eratifies the senses of thousands of spec- 
tators for thousands of years. It is, I hope, 
needless for them to prove that Italy ex- 
cels all other nations in this respect. The 
sublimity of Michael Angelo, the grace 
and expression of Raphael, in fine, the in- 
numerable merits of our great architects, 
sculptors and painters, are not to be in- 
sulted by a comparison with the smoky 
buildings of London, the monuments in the 
Musée Francois, or the lusty goddesses 91 
the Belgian painters. Give me the portico 
of the Pantheon, and the interior of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the Transfiguration, the Communion 
of St. Jerome, the St. Michael, the St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the St. Peter Martyr, the Mo- 
ses of Michael Angelo, the Venus and Apel- 
lo of the ancients; give me, above all, the 
music which our admirable Paesiello, Cima- 
rosa, and Rossini, have produced—and | 
will not yield the palm of happiness to any 
part of Europe. For the prize of wisdom, 
too, I think, we may lay a fair claim. The 
greatest natural philosophers, the most 
skilful negotiators, the most gifted poets, 
own Italy as their birth-place. ‘The dis- 
covery of the laws of motion, of the re- 


| gistance of the air, of the barometer, of the 


It is to another cir- 
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telescope, and, lately, of Gaivanism ; the 
knowledge of a fourth quarter of the globe; 
the history of Italy, of Florence, of the 
Council of Trent, and of the Civil Wars 
of France, the Inferno, the Goffredo, and 
the Orlando Furioso, form a portion of the 
share which Italy has contributed to the 
civilization of Europe. It is for you, Sir, 
he concluded, turning to the German ‘to 
prove that the universities of Heidelberg 
and Halle have done more.’ 

“The German, though he seemed to be 
smoking his pipe with great apathy, was not 
insensible to the reproach ; and, likeaskil- 
ful general, immediately changed the field 
of action.—‘ I can find but one fault with 
your discourse, Signior,’ he replied ; ‘ it is 
that you have entirely omitted to answer 
the principal question, namely, why you 
consider your nation as the best? To this 
interrogatory I can reply, with a safe con- 
science, that the Germans are the best peo- 
ple, because they do not assassinate secret- 
ly,or murder openly ; because they are ho- 
nest in their dealings, and pay their debts, 
whether to government or individuals, with 
conscience-calming punctuality. From 
Hamburgh to Clagenfurt, there is scarcely 
a village which has not its schoolmaster, 
whilst the capital of a province is almost ig- 
norant of the name of executioner. Our 
fruit hangs on the trees by the road-side 
without being touched by any one; and the 
streets of our largest towns become still 
as sleep early inthenight. Other nations, 
indeed, may boast of great discoveries in 
science, and of a rapid progress in politi- 
cal philosophy; but we furnished them with 
the means. They have sown a great part, 
and reaped the whole; but we gave the 
field and invented the plough. It is tous 
that they are indebted for the art of print- 
ing, without which, knowledge could not 
have moved; and for the Reformation, 
without which, it would have been arrested 
in its march. In modern times, too, our 
literature has taken a far-extended spring- 
ing leap, which, leaving behind it the long- 
past glories of Italy and France, place 
it by the side of England in the race to- 
wards the spectator-girt, laurel-surrounded 
goal, which is always in the horizon of 
those bright geniuses, who have a heart-con- 
vulsing Secs of present immortality, and 
a thousand-man power of intellectual sen- 
sation? 

“These last words caused a pause : even 
the Frenchman took a pinch of snuff, and 
sneezed twice before he would begin. At 
last he started with such volubility in praise 
of France, and of Paris, that I am quite in- 
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| capable of representing his harangue. He 
| gave the first ten minutes to those who had 
| spoken before him, and tried to prove that 
_ France excelled them in the very particu- 
| lars on which they had insisted. He said 
| there was no climate in Europe equal to 


that of the south of France, and that even 
at Paris the winter was over in February. 
As for the fine arts, he quoted Talande, 
who had spent several years in, and written 
several volumes upon, Italy, and who main- 
tains there is nothing to be seen there, equal 
to what is to be found in France. In modern 
times, he thought it beyond a question, that 
the French painters were the first in the 
world, which, however, was not to be won- 
dered at, as the English had not at all turn- 
ed their attention to the fine arts. The 
works of David, he conceived, express a 
sublimity, to which Raphael, born in a bar- 
barous age, never could attain ; in music, 
the French now far excelled the Italians. 
As for virtue, which his German friend had 
introduced, somewhat mal a@ propos, into 
the discussion, he, like the Delphine of 
Madame de Staél, defined it to consist ina 
succession of generous impulses. And these 
impulses acted nowhere with such vigour, 
as in the country where an officer sacri- 
ficed his life, in order to give the alarm to 
his regiment, and a father went cheerfully 
to execution, to save the life of his son. 
Having thrown out these remarks with an 
air degage, he put ona more Socratic look, 
as he addressed himself to the Englisman. 
‘It is with your nation that ours is most 
fit to be compared. In England, and in 
France, les lumieres are generally spread 
like the rays of the sun; in other coun- 
tries they are scattered like flashes of 
lightning. But it is more especially in 
French that elementary books in every art 
and science are written; it is in French 
that the reading of the world, profound or 


trivial, is carried on. If a mathematician’ 


wishes to read the deepest book of science, 
he studies the Mecanique Celeste: if a Rus- 
sian nobleman desires to learn what is 
meant by the words feeling or wit,he takes 
up the tragedies of Racine, or the tales of 
Voltaire, and learns to smile and to cry 
like a civilized being. Even the discove- 
ries of your great Newton have been 
brought to perfection by D’Alembert, and 
Laplace; and in pure mathematics you 
have not fora long time produced an equal 


to Lagrange. Impartial judges (bowing to - 


me) will agree, that in the most profound 
and abstract of human sciences, the peo- 
ple whom you treat as frivolous and super- 
ficial, have gone far beyond you. Your 
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mathematicians of Oxford and Cambridge, 
are not even acquainted with that form of 
the calculus which we.use for our investi- 
— If we excel you in abstract know- 
edge, there is still less doubt that we are 
superior in practical happiness. For hap- 
piness consists in nothing so much as in 
temper of mind fitted for pleasure, or, to 
use a chemical phrase, in having a capacity 
for enjoyment. A man may satisfy himself 
of this, by travelling the same road when 
he is gay, and when he is gloomy. In the 
first case the country will appear to him 
smiling, beautiful, or sublime; in the se- 
cond, it will seem tame, dull, or savage. 
Now the disposition of a Frenchman, is to 
see every thing en beau. I remember being 
in awretched prison, guarded by Spaniards, 
who, any day in the week, might have 
taken a fancy to cut our throats; yet we 
laughed all day, and acted plays in the 
evening. Englishmen would have cut 
holes in the wall, and have been shot in 
the attempt to escape. If we know how 
to bear adversity, we also know how to en- 
joy prosperity. What in the world so 
good as the restaurateurs and the theatres 
of Paris ? What country can compare with 
France, for wines, for dress, for dancing, 
and for plays? 

“© You will affirm that these sensual, and 
marketable enjoyments, destroy the taste 
for domestic happiness : but it is not so: no 
people are more attached than the French 
to their near relations; and England can- 
not easily produce a mother more attached 
than Madame de Sevigné. It is the same 
with all the domestic relations; and it is 
sufficient to go to the cimetiere of Pere la 
Chaise, to be convinced how true the af- 
fection which the mothers, and sons, and 
sisters, of France, have for each other. 
How simple, and yet how tender the in- 
scriptions upon the tombs! There the sis- 
ter goes to renew the tender recollection 
of her sister, and a son to place a garland 
over the grave of his mother. With you, 
the dead are never mentioned, never visit- 
ed, and, I believe, seldom remembered. 
With the kindest feelings to their rela- 


tions, the French, it is true, do not think it || 


inconsistent to mix the sociability of a 
larger circle; and they endeavour to be 
happy through the short period of exist- 
ence allotted them; whilst the English 
lose half their lives in becoming acquaint- 
ed with those who are jumbled into the 
same half-century as themselves.’ 

“The Englishman began with the most 
diffident air, by refusing any comparison 
with the Spaniards, the Italians, or the Ger- 
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mans. ‘The first, he said, ‘ had no political 
liberty, the second had not even indepen- 
dence, and the Germans could scarcely be 
said to possess a classical literature: with- 
out every one of these advantages no nation 
could claim the pre-eminence. It was now 
his duty to show that the English nation 
was the wisest, the happiest, and the best. 
The only mode of estimating the rank of 
England in science and literature, was to 
enumerate the men she had produced. 
Whatever claims the Parisians (for Paris 
was France) might have to distinction in 
the annals of modern science, they would 
not dispute that Bacon was the first theo- 
retical teacher, and Newton the greatest 
practical discoverer of sound philosophy. | 
Nor could England be said to be inferior 
to any in the science of the day; namely 
chemistry ; when Priestley and Cavendish 
made discoveries contemporary with those 
of Lavoisier, and Davy had pushed his re- 
searches to a distance which none of his 
rivals or fellow labourers had reaciied. 
“Tf we turn from physical science, and 
look to history, which, joining the investi- 
gation of fact with the exercise of moral 
judgment, and the use of a cultivated style, 
seems to form the link between the exact 
sciences, and polite literature, we shall 
find that Hume is the most profound, and. 
Gibbon the most learned of modern histo- 
rians. I will not compare them with De 
Thou or Rapin, D’Anquetil or Lacretelle; 


but I will assert, without hesitation, that 
_ they have far surpassed Davila, Guicciar- 
_ din, Mariana, and Schiller. 


“*In the region of poetry we fear no 


_comparison with France; in fact, except 


the tragedies of Racine, two or three of 
Voltaire, and some passages of Corneille, 
France has no poetry of the higher class: 
but even in those, have they any thing so 


_ sublime as the conceptions of Milton? have 


they any characters so true, or an inven- 
tion so various as that of Shakspeare 

““If we look at the present state of 
literature, our superiority is still more ap- 
parent; the six poets of our day have no 
parallels in France. 

“<«T have now to speak of the happiness 
of England. Good heavens, what a fertile 
theme! No cold dissertation on the advan- 

es of liberty, no detailed statement of 
the blessings derived from industry, can 
give an inhabitant of the continent an idea 


of the well-being and prosperity of our 


island ; every man can there think, and 


_ speak, and write, as he pleases; no previ- 
ous censorship of the press prevents the 
general communication of facts «and of 
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ideas; truth is not squeezed under the hat 
of a cardinal, or screwed by the voice of 
an officer of police, but carried into the 
broad daylight, and appreciated by the ge- 
neral judgment of enlightened men. 

“* Nor have we stained the cause of liber- 
ty by innumerable murders and _proscrip- 
tions; our revolution was fruitful in great 
qualities and great virtues; it produced 
but few crimes. 

“* Perhaps of all the advantages our con- 
stitution has procured to us, none is more 
considerable than the freedom of industry. 

“<The consequence is, a perfection in 
the arts of life, a solidity and compieteness 
of happy comforts, which one of your 
countrymen,’ said he to the Frenchman, 
‘called La poesie du bienétre. The Eng- 
lish shopkeeper has ten times the comfort 
of the Spanish grandee, and is twenty 
times as independent as the Roman car- 
dinal. 

“*Nor have the English been less re- 
markable in foreign war; during the late 
war they gained by sea the battles of 
Camperdown, St. Vincent, Aboukir, Co- 
penhagen and Tratalgar’—‘ Oh, but then,’ 
said the Frenchman, ‘ your nation are 
islanders, and cannot cope with us on the 
land’—* Talavera and Barrosa, Salaman- 
ca, Vittoria and Waterloo, are the answers 
to this objection’— ~ 

“ When all the parties had been heard, 
I said, with the gravest face, and the most 
solemn tone I could put on, that I would 
read over my notes, and give my judgment 
another day. I[ did not say, however, that 
1 would give the cause another hearing, as 
they doin the English chancery court, al- 
though it might have been done, in this 
case, without costing the parties a hundred 
pounds a-piece.” 





FROM BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


It might naturally seem a great recom- 
mendation of any study, that it is agree- 
able to those who pursue it; and we should 
expect, that when a kind of knowledge was 
in our possession which every child catches 
at with delight, all parents, and all who 


hate the care of children, would be eager 


to seize on such an instrument of educa- 
tion, for the equal relief of the child and 
the teacher. Yet look to experience, and 
you will find that this consideration has 
scarcely a place at all among the princi- 
ples that regulate education. Look at what 
history tells us of the studies of early en- 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


lightened nations; look at the numerous, 
wealthy, and venerable establishments 
which, over all Europe, have at this day 
the charge of rearing the human intellect; 
nay, look into the bosom of every family, 
where you would imagine that nature had 
some chance of making herself heard, and 
you will wonder what the principle can be 
that has dictated to men the studies of 
childhood. In all these institutions, and 
parents copy them, you will find that the 
pre-eminent pursuit, the pride of the place, 
is some sort of cold and barren knowledge, 
to which there is no natural propensity in 
a young and growing mind, which is sought 
after by none of its early desires, which, in 
its full acquisition, supplies the mind with 
no powers, and which, to acquire, is a toil 
and suffering, that shuts the heart for ever 
after of more than half the learners, to pur- 
suits into which they have purchased ad- 
mission with the best years of their life. 
Why should this be? Is it that we know 
not where to look for mere delightful know- 
ledge? or is it that pain is the only salu- 
tary discipline for a growing mind? or that 
nothing seems precious but what is pur- 
chased by sacrifices? I will not attempt to 
investigate the causes in which this system 
has originated; but shall undertake the 
more agreeable occupation of considering 
at some length one species of knowledge 
which is a good deal neglected in our own 
country, and which, it appears to me, is 
full of profit to the student, from childhood 
to hoary years—and which would require, 
I believe, no other compulsion to its pur- 
suit, than the delight it brings with it, in 
overflowing abundance. The study of 
which I speak is that of living nature; the 
most interesting part of what is commonly 
understood by the name of natural history. 
I shall not say much of the facility of 
engaging children in this study—for this 
should not be argued of, but seen—and the 
opportunity of seeing it, of seeing the strong 
and early feeling with which the natural 
mind is carried to this knowledge, will not 
fall in every one’s way. For our lives are 
too much withdrawn from nature; and 
the lives of our children have their cha- 
racter from ours. To know what is their 
natural mind, you ought to see them more 
as children of nature, not imprisoned in 
houses and towns, fixed by their place, their 
employments, or the pleasures that are pre- 
scribed to them, in seclusion from nature. 
Where the instruments of ail a child’s oc- 
cupation and amusement are of yourmaking 
—where all the objects on which his eyes 











can fall are creations of human art—where 
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ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


all the pursuits he sees going on about him 
among those he is emulous to imitate, are 
artificial altogether, how is it possible you 
should see what native bent there is in his 
mind to those pleasures and thoughts which 
lie among the scenes and beings ‘of the na- 
tural world? If you would know from your 
own observation, if you would see with 
your own eyes, the strong self born iim- 
pulses there are in the mind of man, car- 
rying it to the love and knowledge of this 
beautiful world, in the midst of whick it is 
placed, to live and'grow by feeling and 
thought, you must see him, at the season 
in which his senses are opening upon the 
world—placed in natural life. You should 
see him a child, sporting his native liberty 
among fields and woods, trying his new 
powers at his will, and choosing his own 
delights from amidst the profusion of na- 
ture: where earth, and air, and water, the 
erass under his feet, and the trees over his 
head, are all teeming with objects that al- 
lure his curiosity, or oppress him with 
wonder. 

Would you so place achild with a mind 
of any native spirit of exertion, you would 
soon find him busy in the elements of 
natural history—you would find his mind 
in some way or other strongly engaged 
among the multitude of living creatures 
that surrounded him on all sides. That re- 
dundant activity of childhood, which may be 
tired out, but cannot be suppressed, would 
turn ‘to them for its employment, and you 
would see him, in the first place, connect- 
ing his occupations with them. He could 
not be long among them before he would 
begin to find, that he could make himself 
pursuits out of them; and you would see 
him making them the objects of his thoughts, 
his desires, his affections, his exertions: 
with these, as an eager enemy, hunting, and 
ensnaring, and waylaying them; and with 
these, as a friend, feeding and managing 
those he has got into his possession. And, 
in either case, yeu see plainly that his mind 
is engaged among them, and that he is 
driven by a strong ; personal interest, to the 
study of their ways of life, their manners, 
their natural history. For it is only by 
adapting his own proceedings to their na- 
ture, that he has any chance of success. 
But you would see more than this: you 
would sometimes see him suspended in his 
pursuits and plays, led away by some of the 
numberless interesting appearances about 
them, to observe, and study, and under- 
stand, from curiosity and wonder alone. I 
should have great pleasure i in pursuing the 
history of such a boy, and in tracing through 
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the pleasures, and occupations, and inci- 
dents of his early years, the working of 
those growing feelings, which, in their ma- 
turity, are the power that impels venius 
through the investigation of nature. I 
should have to trace that history from con- 
jecture ; but nothing could be of more force 
for the improvement of the science of edu- 
cation, than such a history told by those 
who had opportunity of recording it from 
real observation. 

I have said, that, in the present form of 

society, there are few who have the means 
of watching the working of such feelings in 
children to any extent. All those who by 
their affluence can shape their life to their 
own will, may see it, and ought to see it, 
in their own children. And slight indica- 
tions of the same will be familiar to every 
one who attends at all to the ways of chil- 
dren. You may see it, mixing in the inter- 
est they take beyond what we can easily 
sympathize with or conceive, in the ant- 
mals about the house. I know you will 
easily discover other causes for this inter- 
est in animals, besides their propensity to 
the study of animai manners. I merely 
say, this propensity doés make a part of 
the interest, and sometimes you may ob- 
serve it working alone. If you hear a child 
make aremark on the mode of growth of a 
plant, comparing it with others, or on any 
thing singular or interesting in the man- 
ners or conduct of his animals, you may 
say, “This is the real study. His curiosity 
and wonder are inaction. It is his under- 
standing that is interested here; and the 
boy looks with those feelings on the works 
of nature, which, if - indulged, will make 
him one day wise in the ways s of nature.” 

This mode of attaining the rudiments of 

natural history would, 1 suppose, have a 
natural attraction for almost all children. 
But I think that great numbers also would 
be drawn to it, in its less interesting, be 
cause lifeless form of representations of 
the creatures, and books relating such parts 
of their manners, their character, their his- 
tory,as are within the compass of a child’s 
wonder. These surely ought to be tried, 
where the means of those better rudiments 
are wanting. This chance, at least, should 
be given to the child of proving his capacity 
to be affected with what is interesting in 
the living works of nature. 

The history of which I spoke, tracing the 
progressive feelings of a mind engaged j in 
the observation of living nature, from the 
first childish affections to the matured phi- 
losophic love of truth, and reverential study 
of creating wisdom, would be a most effec- 
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tual argument for the utility of the pursuit: 
since it would show, in full and clear light, 
its whole influence on the mind of the stu- 
dent. In the absence of such a history, I 
will mention, in succession, a few of the 
principal advantages, as it appears to me, 
to be derived from the study of natural 
history. 

In the first place, To consider the utility 
of the study in the most practical sense, 
for the advantage which every one may 
find in the regulation of life, from adding 
to the occupations imposed on him by ne- 
cessity, one avocation of pleasure, one pur- 
suit taken up and followed for its own de- 
light merely. If this pursuit is to be fur- 
nished by the mind, if it is to be a study, 
what is the good to be expected from such 
a study? It is, that it is an innocent em- 
ployment of time: It is, that it keeps the 
mind in health by continued activity: It is, 
that it refreshes the mind from its cares, 
and its labours of duty and necessity. This 
study then is useful, which will furnish 
endless employment of time, for it is infi- 
nite in its variety, and for ever unfolding 
such new scenes to the student, that there 
is no fear lest it lose the power of engaging, 
and leave the mind again to the burden and 
danger of unoccupied time. It must be ef- 
fectual for keeping the mind in health by 
continued activity, from the same infinite 
variety, which is for ever tempting the 
mind to new investigations, and requiring 
of it more extensive and complicated spe- 
culation. And must -it not be of power, 
for refreshing and renovating the spirits 
from their harassing cares, since it leads 
at once away to the most elevating and 
tranquillizing of all contemplations, the 
. majestic order and calm happiness of the 
world of nature? 

Let me illustrate a little, what I have 


said of the advantage of this study, for || 


drawing on the mind through infinite va- 
riety of speculation. It is not enough to 
show thatthe matter is infinite, but it should 
appear, that to him who is once engaged 
in it at all, there will be fresh interest con- 
tinually arising, and impelling him to ex- 
tended inquiry. It should appear that 
there is an intimate connexion among 
these infinite parts, so that he will pass na- 
turally from one to another; so that, I 
should rather say, if he is bent to under- 
stand one, he will be required to study 
many others. Suppose you begin with a 
single bird. At once how much you are 
required to know! Take it in its connexion 
with other living creatures. With these it 


is on both sides at war. It has enemies 
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whom it dreads. It has those to whom it 
is itself an enemy, on whom it preys. 
How much of its habits of life will depend 
on these; whom therefore you must know. 
Especially on its prey: for this varies with 
the varying seasons. Why does it vary? 
Here is a fresh region for inquiry. Why 
does one brood of insects come forth for its 
prey, at one season—another at another? 
You are drawn unconsciously to look to 
the habits of these insects, and the multi- 
tude of circumstances on which they are 
dependent. Some of these feed perhaps 
on particular species of plants, and their 
birth, therefore, is timed to the season of 
those plants. Again, these plants love a 
particular soil; tribes of insects are con- 
fined toa particular soil. ‘Those that feed 
on them, will be attracted to the soil in 
which they abound. Here is a new con- 
nexion, and another part of nature offered 
to your curiosity. But your bird migrates. 
He comes from a colder, or he seeks a 
milder sky. He leads your imagination 
with him, to study him in his new situation: 
to see him adapting himself to new ene- 
mies, new prey, new seasons, a new world. 

But to regard it under the higher consi- 


_deration of its influence on the character 


of the mind—another great recommenda- 
tion of this study, is the nature of the facts 


_and speculations among which it engages 


the mind. It is a study of life, enjoyment, 
and, in a certain degree, of mind. It isa 
study of life. “I am fearfully and won- 


_derfully made:” so is every creature that 


lives. Though in none does it so impress 
us as in man, because none is so well 
known to us, none is formed to such high 
purposes. But this feeling, more or less 
strong, must attend the whole study of life. 


To contemplate the great powers of self 


continuance, and self production, with 
which it is every where accompanied; to 
observe all the functions which minister to 
these great purposes—to know the endless 
varieties of structure, by which the same 
functions are effected in different species 
—this is to study life. A study which can- 
not but be of deep interest to man, who 
sees in all other creatures, in a less perfect 


form, what is perfected in himself—who 


searches in all the rest of nature the se- 
crets—as far as they may be revealed to 
him—of his own existence. 

It is, besides, the study of enjoyment. It 
is a great part of the business of the natural- 
ist, to understand the happiness of the uni- 
verse. In every creature in whom he is 
concerned, this is a main object of his in- 


| quiry. What are its pleasures ? What the 
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provisions for its happiness? For on their 
pleasures depends much of their habits and 


character. But I should rather have said 
it is the study of sensation: for what he 
has to make himself acquainted with, are 
desires and affections in which are blended 
intimately pleasure and suffering. I will 
not attempt to speak of the many appear- 
ances in the manners and conduct of ani- 
mals, which can only be understood by un- 
derstanding, and, I will say, by sympa- 
thizing with their feelings; but I will just 
mention what must be uppermost in every 
one’s thoughts when this subject is spoken 
of, | mean the maternal love which is so 
conspicuous in so many species. ‘Take 
this alone. Imagine all the feelings and 
thoughts that must pass through the mind 
of a man, who applies himself earnestly to 
understand this one feature in the lives of 
unreasoning creatures. How often—(for it 
is little that can be done by gathering the 
facts that others have recorded )—how often 
must he have gone and looked at these mo- 
thers employed in their care of their litter 
or their brood! How long must he have 
stood watching the endlessly varying ma- 
nifestations of her love! Now solicitous 
and diligent for their sustenance, now 
changing her nature to ferocity for their 
defence, now merely uttering itself in ca- 
resses, and now rising into endeavours for 
theirinstruction. And these affections which 
he is to study, what are they but the same 
affections which make up in part the soul 
of man? This then is momentous in his in- 
quiry—to compare the same affections in 
different creatures, resting in these on in- 
stinet, and in one on reason. 


I have ventured to say, that it is in some 
sort a study of mind? by which I mean, of 
intellect distinguished from feeling. If you 
wish to search and understand the wonders 
of the human intellect, you should be care- 
ful, I think, not to begin with those won- 
ders. The faculties and attributes of that 
mind are too high for the rudiments of spe- 
culation; they are oppressive by their 
greatness; they are bewildering by their 
infinite variety. But where you can 
find a part of these faculties, and a mode- 
rated operation of their powers. Go to the 
inferior creation. Study their mind; and 
you may find intellect in a form which is 
within your grasp. ‘The mind of man stu- 
dying the mind of man, is like a giant 
wrestling with a giant. When it takes 
under its speculation the intellect of infe- 
rior creatures, it is the same giant dallying 
with a child. 


NATURAL HISTORY—POETRY. 





Am I to add, that far the highest consi- | 
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deration which I should urge, which almost 
commands us to the investigation of nature, 
is, that from every part of nature their 
speaks one voice, the voice of religion! that 
the whole universe is but a manifestation 
of the attributes of its Creator! that to 
look on the works of that power, fills the 
heart with love ; to know them, constrains 
heart, mind, and soul, to adoration ! 


Poetry. 


BY THOMAS MOORE. 


THOU ART, OH GOD. 


“ The day is thine; the night also is thine; 
thou hast prepared the light and the sun. Thou 
hast set all the borders of the earth; thou hast 
made summer and winter.” Psalm, Ixxiv. 16, 17. 


Thou art, Oh God! the life and light 
Of all the wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine 











When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
through golden vistas into heaven; 
Those hues that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lorn! are thine. 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O’ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes ; 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lorn! are thine. 


When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 

And every flower, the summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 

Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine. 





Froma New York Paper. 


The following combination of wit and compli 
ment, copied from a London paper, was occa- 
sioned by the recent death of Mr. Rae, a cele- 
brated theatrical performer: 


LINES TO DRURY, 


Mourn, Drury! mourn thy half deserted scene, 
Thy triumph once, thy sorrow now is Kean: 
And, in fresh gloom to wrap thy setting day, 
Lost is thy other son, extinct thy Rar: 

Hope’s anchor raised, her swelling sails unfurl’d, 
This seeks “ another,”—that, “a better world!”’ 








Foreign Literature and Science. 


Compiled for the National Recorder. 





The prolific author of Waverly, whose 





genius seems to be as inexhaustible as it 
is extraordinary, has announced another 
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romance, the title of which is “ Kennil- 
worth.” From this name we presume that 
it will resemble Ivanhoe more than any of 
the other productions of the same pen; 
and from the circumstance having trans- 
pired, we expect that we may look for its 
completion soon after Christmas. 


The title of Lord Byron’s forthcoming 
tragedy is, we hear, “ The Doge of Venice.” 
We have before mentioned that it is to be 
published, not acted. We hear of no 
other very remarkable works on the anvil. 


The Rev. Robert Maturin, author of Ber- 
tram, &c. has in the press a poem, entitled 
“The Universe.” 

Knickerbocker’s New York is just pub- 
lished in England. 

Translation of Enoch.—Dr. Gesenius, 
who, with lord Guilford, has been recently 
transcribing some Arabian MSS. at the 
Bodleian Library, has nearly completed 
the singular task of translating the book 
of Enoch from the Abyssinian language. 
This language resembles the Arabic, one- 
fourth of the ‘words perhaps being radically 
of that tongue, in which the learned doctor 
is well skilled, while he is also one of the 
most celebrated Hebrew scholars on the 
continent. 


Greorgian version of the Scriptures.— 
By the correspondence of the Rev. Dr. 
Pinkerton, attached to the Sixteenth Re- 
port of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, it appears that the manuscript trans- 
lation of the scriptures into the Georgian 
language, made by St. Euphemius, in “the 
eighth century, is still preserved in the Ibe- 
rian or Georgian monastery at Mount 
Athos, with many other scriptural and 
theological works in the same language. 
It is proposed to send some persons ac- 
quainted with the language to transcribe 
these important wor ks. 


Auscultation.—This singular method of 


discovering the various disorders of the 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, first 
suggested by Avenbrugger, a physician of 
Vienna, who published a work oni the sub- 
ject, since translated by M. Corvissart. 
A memoir has lately been presented to 
the French Academy, by M. Lacunec, de- 


tailing the various modes of employing this 


discovery. Among others, Mr. L. recom- 
mends the use of a tube, with thick sides, 
or a cylinder, pierced along its axis with a 
narrow aperture. ‘This, on being applied 
to the chest of a person in eood health, 
who is speaking, or singing , produces a 
sort of trembling noise, more or less dis- 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


tinct; but if an ulcer exists im the lungs, 
a very singular phenomenon happens. The 
voice of the sick person can no longer be 
heard by the ear at liberty; the w hole of 
the sound passing along the aperture of 
the cylinder to the observer. Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the French Acade- 
my, have verified the experiment in va- 
rious cases of consumption. 


Languages.—-M. Frederick Adeling, 
counsellor of state to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, has lately published, in 153 pages, 
" A View of all the known Languages and 
their Dialects.’ In this view we ‘find in 
all 937 Asiatic, 587 European, 276 African, 
and 1264 American languages and dia- 
lects, enumerated and classed ; a total of 
$064. 


Chinese Dictionary.—Letters from Can- 
ton report the successful prosecution of 
Mr. Morrison’s labours, in the printing 
of his Chinese dictionary. The second 
part was begun in April, 1811; this vo- 
lume consists of a thousand printed pages, 
in 4to. and contains above 12,000 Chinese 
characters, the newest in use, with nume- 
rous examples. In February, 1819, 600 
pages, comprising near 8000 characters, 
were completed. ‘The printing of ail the 
volumes of this important work, will oc- 
cupy a space of hardly less than ten years. 


- DOMESTIC, 


Messrs. Wells & Lilly, of Boston, have 
republished “The Memoirs of Mr. Edge- 
worth,” one vol. 8vo. Price $2.25. 

They have published, “The Natural His- 
tory of the Bible; or, a Description of all 
the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, 
and Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gums, 
and Precious Stones, mentioned in the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. Collected from the best 
authorities, and alphabetically arranged. 
By Thaddeus Maken Harris, D.D.” Price 
$3, handsomely bound. It is for sale in 


Philadelphia, by Littell & Henry. 


Died, on Monday the 18th inst., Jean D. Gal- 
laher, daughter of Dr. James Gallaher. 








TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Subscriptions to the National Recorder may commence at 
any time, though it is desirable that they should — with 
a Volume: they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
lume shall have been forwarded, Payment to be made in 
July of each year for the whole year. Such as begin with the 
second volume of any year, to pay for that volume on the first 
of January following. 





Patent Machine Paper of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 








Clark & Raser, Printers, 
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